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it will clear away all fallacies, it will admit of no
superiors, and if it is not omnipotent, it is because it has
undertaken with a single reagent to detect all the elements
of a complex universe.

Abundant evidence can be found in James Mill's career
of the existence of many of these traits. He was only,
perhaps, in some respects an original thinker; in other
respects he faithfully reproduced the lineaments of his two
great teachers, Hartley and Bentham. Indeed, he some-
what improved on his examples; it was his task to cut the
edges more clearly and sharply. Those who have read
Hartley's Observations on Many know that he somewhat
encumbers his main principle of Associationism by a
number of collateral considerations, and enfeebles it by
connecting it with a delusive physiological hypothesis of
vibrations. In Mill's Analysis, the association principle
appears in simple and decisive form; he will even " better
his instruction," for all modes of association are to be
reduced to the single one of contiguity. In Bentharn,
the utility principle is the key to explain both ethics and
politics j it is left to Mill to apply it rigorously to all
constitutional forms, and to make a rigidly deductive
theory of the one possible government of democracy. In
both cases, the logical precision and the analytic excess
are equally unfortunate. His attempted simplification of
the associative principles in the mind of man to the one
case of association by contiguity, is regarded by John
Stuart Mill as "perhaps the least successful attempt at
a generalisation and simplification of the laws of mental
phenomena to be found in the work." Room must, at
least, be found for association by means of resemblance,
as well as that by means of contiguity. "The attemptlf of the instincts of
